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FEDERAL LANDS REFERENCE NUMBER JUN 2 11995 


Us, S. Deparment af see 
CONCISE INFORMATION CONCERNING 


NATIONAL PARKS, NATIONAL FORESTS | 0 

FEDERAL WILD-LIFE SANCTUARIES : 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS 

NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


HIS number of the National Parks Bulletin sums basic information concerning 

Reservations in our Federal Lands which have other than industrial uses. The 

map locates them, and the tables name, identify and, so far as possible in such lim- 

ited space, differentiate them. One may work from the map to the tables, or from the 
tables to the map as suits his purpose. There is added the texts of . 


FEDERAL LAND AND WILD-LIFE POLICIES OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON OUTDOOR RECREATION; and the 
NATIONAL PARKS POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


The map on pages 8 and 9 is based on a Forest Service map of the National 
Forests, upon which we have added the other reservations. The table on National 
Parks is elaborated from that used by the National Parks Service. The tabulation 
of National Monuments is our own. Those of National Forests and Wild-Life Refuges 
were prepared, respectively, by the Forest Service and the United States Biological 
Survey. References are made throughout to sources of fuller information. 
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TO JOIN THE 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


and do your part in the important work of Nature Con- 
servation throughout our Federal Lands, the range of 
which is indicated by the contents of this Reference Num- 
ber of the National Parks Bulletin, mail your name and 
address to the Treasurer, 1512 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., enclosing your check for first year’s dues. 
You will receive regularly the National Parks Bulletin, 
the Picture News and other publications of the Associa- 
tion, and will soon find your own working place in the 
ranks of service. 


Annual membership ... 0.2... ccc cecceees $3.00 
Sustaining membership ................ $25.00 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS AT A GLANCE 


They are nineteen in number, with a total area of 11,387 square miles. Together, they include scenic features of 


greater magnificence and wider variety than are comfortably accessible in all the rest of the world combined They 
, are completely conserved in a condition of primitive nature, constituting a system of National Museums of natural wil- 
derness landscape and wild life unapproachable elsewhere. 





National parks in 
order of creation 


Hot Springs... 
1832 


Yellowstone .. 


1872 

Sequoia ... 
1890 

Yosemite 
1890 

General Grant... 
1890 

Mount Rainier................. 
1899 

Crater Lake..................... ‘ 
1902 

Wind Cave......................... 
1903 

, x_ =e 
1904 

Geliys ES... 
1904 

Mesa Verde. 
1906 

Glacier . —— > = 
1910 


Rocky Mountain............ 
1915 


Hawaii ........... 
1916 


Lassen Voleanic.......... 
1916 


Mount McKinley........ 





1917 
Grand Canyon........ 
1919 
Lafayette ... 
1919 
a 
1919 


Distinctive characteristics 





Areas in 
Location square 
miles 
Middle Arkansas... 1y 


-| Northwestern Wyoming... | 3,348 


Middle eastern California; 252 
Middle eastern California | 1,125 





Middle eastern California | 4 


West central Washington) 324 





Southwestern Oregon........... 249 
South Dakota... 17 
Southern Oklahoma... | 1% 
North Dakota... | 1% 

| 
Southwestern Colorado... 77 

| 
Northwestern Montanza..... | 1,534 
North middle Colorado...| 397% 
I, ctctintctiitninaiad " 186 
Northern California... 124 


South central Alaska... | 2,645 


North central Arizona...| 958 


Maine coast... 23 





Southwestern Utah... .| 120 





Conserves 46 hot springs possessing remarkable radio-active properties which 
alleviate and often cure rheumatic and other affections—Hotels at all prices, 


and 18 bath houses under government supervision. 


The world’s most spectacular voleanic exhibit—More geysers than in all rest of 
world together—Boiling springs—-Mud volcanoes—Petrified foreste—Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, remarkable for gorgeous coloring—Large lakes— 
Many large streams and waterfalls—Vast wilderness, greatest wild bird and 
animal preserve in world—-Exceptional trout fishing. 


The Big Tree National Park—The Giant Forest alone contains hundreds of 


sequoias over 10 feet in diameter, and many 25 to 36 feet in diameter—Sugar 
pines, white fir, yellow pine and incense cedar all attain their greatest develop- 
ment—There are startling precipices and towering mountain ranges. 


An immense granite wilderness replete with world-famous spectacles—The Yosem- 
ite Valley acknowledged the most beautiful in existence—Many waterfalls of 


extraordinary height—Great forests, including three groves of giant sequoias— 


High Sierra, glaciered—A paradise for trail riders and eampers—Hundreds of 


lakes. 


Created to preserve the famous General Grant Tree, 35 feet in diameter, and the 


splendid forest which surrounds it—Six miles from Sequoia National Park. 


Largest accessible single peak glacier system—28 glaciers, some of large size— 


48 square miles of glacier, 50 to 500 fvet thick—Wonderful subalpine wild 


flower fields, surrounded by a belt of enormous trees—Hotel, camps, trails to 


summit and around the mountain. 
Lake of extraordinary depth and color filling crater of prehistoric Mount Mazama, 


a voleano which collapsed within itself—Six miles in diameter, brilliantly 


colored lava sides rising 1,000 to 2,200 feet above surface—Fine fishing. 


Limestone cavern having many miles of galleries and numerous chambers con- 
taining peculiar formations. 


Conserving many sulphur and other springs which possess high medicinal value, 


An important wild animal reservation. 


Most notable and best preserved cliff dwellings in the United States, perhaps in 
tic 


the world—Archaeolugical excavations revealing new treasures—A roman’ 
region, full of human and historic interest. 


Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed romantic beauty and extraordinary 


individuality—250 glacier-fed lakes—G0 small glaciers—Precipices thousands 
of feet deep—Cirques of sensational magnificence—Next to Yellowstone, our 
most populated wild animal reserve. 


The heart of the granite Rockies—Snowy Front Range 


the continental 


divide with peaks from 11,000 to 14,255 feet in altitude—Remarkable records 
of the glacial period—Most patronized of all our National Parks. 


Three separate areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa on Hawaii, Haleakala on Maui— 


Includes the world famous ‘‘ Lake of Everlasting Fire.’’ 


Only active voleano in United States proper-—Lassen Peak 10,465 feet—Cinder 
Cone of 6,879 feet—Hot springs—Mud geysers—Fine exposition of voleanism 
in most of its phases, but there are no geysers. 

Encloses the heart of the Great Alaskan Range with Mount McKinley rising 
20,700 feet, seen from an altitude of 3,000 feet—Colossal glaciers—Immense 


herds of caribou—Mountain sheep in large numbers. 


The greatest example of erosion, and no doubt the spectacle nearest sublimity in 
all the world—Fine hotel, camps and motor camps, and trails to river and 


along the canyon floor. 


A group of ancient granite mountains on Mount Desert Island remarkable for their 
beauty, their forests and their history—A perfect national park in miniature. 
‘¢'The Rainbow of the Desert.’’ A gorge cut 2,000 feet down through the White 
Cliff and the Vermilion Cliff of the colorful Planteau Country of Utah. Mag- 
nificently carved by erosions. 





~ Somewhat elaborated from the Table published by the National Parks Service. 
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tific importance. 


They are usually, but not necessarily, small. 
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NATIONAL MONUMENTS AT A GLANCE 


National Monuments are created by Presidential executive order to conserve objects and areas of historic or scien- 


Interior Department, 14 by the Agricultural Department, and 9 by the War Department. 
Notwithstanding that no standards have been established, nor expert authority created to pass upon qualifications, 


this haphazard system so far remains remarkably meritorious. 
ization and the Spanish occupation, while some of the geologic examples are most remarkable. 


one of the world’s most imposing spectacles. 
National Monuments should not be confused with the War Department’s fine system of National Military Parks 


commemorating battles. 


Battlefield as a National Monument. 


They total 55, of which 32 are administered by the 
) 


It includes many distinguished ruins of prehistoric civil- 
The Rainbow Bridge is 


Carelessness has classified Lincoln’s Birthplace as a National Military Park and the Big Hole 





Title 


Devils Tower 
Montezuma Castle 
El) Morro............ 
Petrified Forest 
Chaco Canyon 
Gila Cliff Dwellings 
- Tonto 
Muir Woods 
EE 
Jewel Cave 
Natural Bridges 
Lewis and Clark Cavern 
Tumacacori 
i eprasscnseseenctabacenines a 





Mount Olympus 
Navajo 
Oregon Caves 
Shoshone Cavern 
Gran Quivira.............. 


Rainbow Bridge — ‘ 


Big Hole Battle Field.. 


Devil Postpile 

Ce ctenenenes 
Papago Saguaro......... 
Dinosaur... : 
Walnut Canyon 
Bandelier 


Capulin Mountain 
Old Kasaan 
Verendrye...... . 


Casa Grande 
Katmai 


Scotts Bluff...................... 
Yueca House....... 
Lehman Caves 
Timpanogos Cave 

Fossil Cycad 

a) 
Mound City Group 
Hovenweep........... 

Pipe Spring....... 


Bryce Canyon.... 


Carlsbad Cave 
Chiricahua.......... 
Craters of the Moen. 
Fort Wood......... 
Castle Pinckney 









































































































































Location | Date | —- | Characteristics Administration = 
Wyoming ........ 1906 | 1,152 | Basaltic core of ancient volcano rising 1,200 feet from level plain....| Interior... 1 
Arizona .......... 1906 160 | Large prehistoric cliff dwelling in niche in verticle rock................. Interior........... 2 
New Mexico .... 1906 | 240 | Castle-shaped rock, inscriptions carved by early Spanish explorers....| Interior... 3 
Arizona .........| 1906 | 25,625 | Accumulations of highly colored petrified tree trunks......................... Interior ‘ 
New Mexico .... 1907 | 20,625 | Prehistoric cliff dwellings and communal houses................................ Interior = 5 
New Mexico .... 1907 160 | Prehistoric cliff dwellings near Roosevelt Dam...........................-...--.- Agriculture...... A 
Arizona .......... 1907 ee EI Agriculture...... 1 
Dalifornia ...... 1908 426 | Fine grove of coast redwoods near San Francisco, gift of Wm. Kent! Interior......... | 8 
California ........ 1908 | 2,642 | Spire-like rocks, 600 to 1,000 feet high; also caves............................ Interior... | 9 
South Dakota.. 1908 1,280 | Limestone cave of great beauty; richly colored formations................ Agriculture...... | 10 
a |} 1908 | 2,740 | Three rock bridges of enormous size. Fine erosional examples........ Interior............ ll 
Montana .......... | 1908 | 160 | Limestone cave on route of Lewis and Clark expedition.......... .---| Imterior............ 12 
Arizona .......... 1908 =| 10 | Ruin of Franciscan Mission of Seventeenth Oentury............................ Interior............| 18 
Colorado ........ 1908 800 | Fantastically eroded voleanic area where Wheeler exploring party 

| failed Agriculture...... 14 
Washington .... 1909 | 299,370 | Lofty mountain region. home of the Olympus elk -| Agriculture... 15 
Arizona .......... | 1909 | 860 | Prehistoric cliff dwellings in good preservation.............................-...... Interior........... | 16 
Oregon .......... 1909 | 480 | Large limestone caves of unknown extent...........................--.--.---0---+- Agriculture...... | 47 
Wyoming ........ 1909 | 210 | Limestone cave near Cody entrance to Yellowstone Interior............| 18 
New Mexico ...| 1909 | 560 | Ruins of early Spanish Mission; historical interest. Interior............ | 19 
a 1909 | 57 | Scene of of Russi by Indians. Totem poles. Interior............ 20 
1910 | 160 | One of the most majestic spectacles in the world. Marvellous ex- 
ample of erosion -| Interior............ 21 
Montana ........ 1910 5 | Where Nez Perces Indians were defeated i, ets We cisttcnsien ee 
Colorado ........ 1911 | 13,883 | Remarkable examples of erosion. Lofty monoliths.............................| Interior... | 28 
California ........ } 1912 | 800 | Spectacular mass of basaltic columns...... Agriculture...... 24 
California ...... | 1918 | 1 | Headland where Pacific Coast was first sighted; 1542.. 25 
Arizona ..........; 1914 | 1,940 Illustrating varied desert flora. 26 
ee | 1915 80 | Extraordinary deposits of fossil animal life 27 
Arizona .......... | 1915 960 | Many prehistoric cliff dwellings. i | 28 
New Mexico .... 1916 22,075 | Oliff dwellings, hollowed in soft voleanic rock—‘the first apartment | 
house”; many pueblos; a fine exhibit. Locally called “E! Rito”| Agriculture 29 
New Merico .... 1916 681 | A perfect cinder cone......... —_p le 30 
Alaska -- 1916 88 | Abandoned Indian village with good totem poles.................----.---------- Agriculture... 31 
North Dakota.. 1917 253 | Crowhigh Butte, from which white men first saw country west of 
EE, TEED déscsesnmncasinasiiiviteedibianentndien Interior............ 82 
Arizona .... 1918 480 | Remarkable prehistoric ruin, classified as a National Park in 1889..| Interior......... 33 
Alaska ............ 1918 1,088,000 tly exploded voleano of unusual scenic and scientific interest; 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. Important. -| Interior............ 34 
Nebraska ........ 1919 2,053 | Landmark of early transcontinenta! travel Interior............ 35 
Colorado ........ 1919 ee CIID CI ccetesndiscinesasutnsiitentintitiatitineseuticeitpaniinitiiiilteneinenteelat Interior............ 36 
Nevada ............ 1922 593 | Limestone caves ............................ | 37 
a 1922 250 | Limestone cave ... 38 
South Dakota. 1922 820 | Rich deposits of plant fossils fer futere en 39 
New Mexico .... 1923 5 | Restored prehistoric pueblo of 500 rooms.. 40 
a 1923 57 | Prehistoric Indian Mounds within Camp Ghevuen “Military Resurve. 41 
Utah- Colorado.. 1923 286 | Prehistoric towers, pueblos and cliff dwellings................................... 42 
Arizona .......... 1923 40 | Refuge against Indians. Important early Mormon station. Only 
pure water for miles.................... 43 
I antibiiiciictiatine 19238 7,000 | Niche in the Pink Clif filled with intricately eroded minarets 
gorgeously colored ............... Agriculture...... 44 
New Mexico .... 1923 719 | Largest, most magnificently Qscsnated limestone caverns in the world! Interior............ 45 
Arizona .......... 1924 4,480 | Erosional pinnacles in Coronado Nationa! Forest. Agriculture...... 469 
Idaho ....... 1924 24,960 | Region of fissures, cones, craters and other volcanic phenomena....| Interior... 47 
New York ..... 1924 8 | Eleven pointed star fort which encloses the Statue of Liberty War 48 
South Carolina! 1924 4 | Fortification built in 1810 to replace a revolutionary fort. War 49 
Georgia .......... 1924 20 | Built in 1810 to replace Fort Greene of the Revolution. Captured 
| by Union forces in 1862 War 50 
Florida .......... |} 1924 | 18 | Built by Spaniards about 1656, at St. Augusti War 51 
Florida | 1924 1 | Relic of Spanish invasion on the Matanzas River near St. Augustine} War.................. 52 
Arizons. .......... | 1996 2,234 | Two groups of prehistoric ruins 53 
Tennessee ...... 1925 60 | Containing grave of Capt. Lewis of the Lewis and Clark expedition 54 
Alaska ........... 1925 1,191,040 | Muir Glacier, and six others, funnelling from mountains to the sea 55 
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FACTS ABOUT NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT signed the American An- 
tiquities Act, his own measure, in June, 1906, and five 
National Monuments were created the first year. First 
came Devils Tower, the huge basaltic core of a former vol- 
cano in the Black Hills of Wyoming. Montezuma Castle, 
El Morro and Chaco Canyon followed; then the Petrified 
Forest of Arizona. It was e« propitious beginning for a 
System which may become the noblest museum system in 
existence, provided measures can be taken to protect it 
from politics and bureaucratic rivalry. _ 
The clause of the Act under which National Monuments 
are created follows: 

See. 2. That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, historie and 
prehistoric structlures, and other objects of historic 
or scientific interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government of the United 
States to be National Monuments, and may reserve as 
a part thereof parcels of land, the limit of which in 
all cases shall be confined to the smallest area com- 
patible with the proper care and management of the 
objects to be protected. 

A proviso gives the Secretary of the Interior power to 
accept private lands tendered for the purpose of creating 
National Monuments. 


Making National Monuments 


Application for the creation of a National Monument 
is made to the Department which administers the land in 
question, which, when satisfied that the object or area is 
worthy of preservation under the meaning of the act, 
draws up a request to the President accompanied by a state- 
ment of qualifications. The Secretary of the Department 
presents this to the President, who issues a Proclamation 
creating the National Monument and assigning it for ad- 
ministration to the Department making the application. 

The weakness of the System lies in the absence of com- 
pulsory standards which are common to the various de- 
partments in which National Monuments originate. It is 
wide open to political demand and inter-bureau rivalry. 

Appropriations for National Monuments are by special 
act of Congress. Up to six years ago, a maximum of $5,000 
was appropriated for the up-keep and protection of thirty- 
four National Monuments, less than $150 a year each. In 
1919, this was doubled, for the next two years reduced to 
$8,000, then increased to $12,500 to and including 1923-24. 
For 1924-25 it was increased to $20,750, and for the next 
fiscal year will be $21,980, not including an appropriation 
of $25,000 for opening up the Carlsbad Cavern. 


More than 248,500 people visited fifteen National Monu- 
ments in 1924, the only ones for which enumerations or 
dependable estimates could be secured. The number of 
visitors to all of them would reach a very high total. 


National Monuments Classified 


Existing National Monuments may be roughly classi- 
fied as follows: 

Prehistoric ruins, 13; Historic buildings, 16; Geologic 
areas, 23; areas preserving wild life (one forest, one of des- 
ert vegetation, one an elk range), 3. Total, 55. 

Geographically, one territory and nineteen states possess 
these National Monuments, as follows: Alaska, 4; Ari- 
zona, 11; California, 4; Colorado, 4; Georgia, 1; Florida, 
2; Idaho, 1; Montana, 2; Nebraska, 1; Nevada, 1; New 
Mexico, 8; New York, 1; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 1; Ore- 
gon, 1; South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 
1; Utah, 5; Washington, 1; and Wyoming, 2. 


A System by Common Consent 


It will be seen that the National Monuments constitute 
a system only by common consent, for no definition has been 
formulated nor standards established, nor have the Depart- 
ments which create National Monuments a common policy. 

That no serious mistakes have yet been made in their 
selection, and that they themselves set a standard which 
suggests planning is a tribute to the sound sense of the in- 
dividual government officials who have initiated these res- 
ervations. But popular demand for local National Monu- 
ments is spreading. 


What is Needed 


What is needed to build this System wisely so that it 
shall realize its possibilities of usefulness to future genera- 
tions is not legislation, but a cooperative body, including 
representatives of Departments which create and admin- 
ister monuments, whose duty shall be to study and plan the 
System and establish standards. To this commission 
should be submitted all proposals for new National Monu- 
ments, and the Departments should abide by its decisions. 

The National Conference on Outdoor Recreation has es- 
tablished the precedent for such action by securing the 
appointment, by the President’s Committee on Outdoor 
Recreation, of a Commission to establish National Park 
boundaries. A Commission on the National Monuments 
System would accomplish much for the nation. 





NATIONAL MILITARY 


PARKS AT A GLANCE 


National Military Parks are created by Act of Congress to preserve historic battlefields. The system was started in 
1890, and is under the administration of the War Department. Several of the parks include battle cemeteries. 





























s 

Title | Location | Date —— Purpose > 

| Pa 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga...... Chattanooga, Tenn. 1890 | 6543 | Two celebrated battlefields of the Civil War 1 

I istictrinsicndiaaeniitintonnt Maryland ................-. | 1890 | 50 | Scene of one of the greatest battles of the Civil War-................-..--cc-cceeeseseeees 2 
Neat CP PE TO LE: Pittsburgh Landing, | 

Tenn... | 1894 | 8546] Battlefield of Shiloh, Civil War; 800 explanatory and battle-line tablets.......... 3 

etl thi ac Te SN Pennsylvania .......... | 1895 | 2451 | Including areas fought cover in both battles of Gettysburg. Fully marked...| 4 

i ee ee Mississippi .............. 1899 1323 | Commemorating the Battle of Vicksburg, in the Civil War 5 

Lincoln's Birthpl St eae . 2 Contains log cabin where Abraham Lincoln was born 6 

Guilford Court House......................... Greensboro, N. ©..... | 1917 125 | Conserving this battlefield of the Civil War 7 
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THE NATIONAL FORESTS AT A GLANCE 


T 


States and two territories. 


HEY are 146 in number, and include a gross area of 182,817,159 acres, or 285,652 square miles. Of this 25,314,316 
acres remain in private ownership, leaving 157,502,793 acres net in public possession. They are scattered among 28 9 
Their locations and administration districts are shown on the map, which, with the follow- 


ing tables, was prepared by the Forest Service. To identify in the tables a Forest shown on the map, refer to the key 
numbers in the second columns below. Forests which overlap two States, as shown on the map, are starred in the tables, 
For general information, apply to the Chief Forester, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. For information concerning 
Districts or individual Forests, write to the District Forester or Forest Supervisors whose addresses are named below: 


(To identify a Forest on the map, refer to key number, second column.) 
DISTRICT 3, District Forester, Gas and Electric Building, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


DISTRICT 1, District Forester, Federal Building, Missoula, Ment. 





| 
























































Seete Key — Gross Area Headquarters State Key —_— Gross Area Headquarters 
No in Acres of Supervisor No. in Acres of Supervisor 
|_——— — 
Idaho 13 | CRearwoter........ 907.846 | Orofino Arizona 9 | Apache... 1,226,420 | Springerville 
5 | Covur d'Alene... 790,234 | Coeur d'Alene | 5 | Coconino........ 1,915,850 | Flagstaff 
1 | Kanikeu*.... 280,857 | Newport, Wash. 13 | Coronado*...... 1,357,828 | Tucson 
14 | Nesperce.... 1,703,154 | Grangeville 14 | Crook... 912,161 | Safford 
2 | Pend Oreille. . 874,738 | Sandpoint | 6 Prescott. er 770,580 | Prescott 
11 | 8t. Joe.. 867,450 | St. Maries 8 | Sitgreaves........... 880,941 Holbrook 
13 | Selway.. 1,802,000 | Kooskia ban ndeenaceens 2,302,859 Phoenix 
Montana.....| 19 | Absaroka.. 987,710 | Livingston ee : Tusayan gored — 
23 | Beartooth 681,930 | Billings |, or + eg a — ree 
on | Sevestend.. 1.308.680 | Dalen | 10 | Datil...... 2,903,720 | Magdalena 
15 | Bitterroot 1,155,868 | Hamilton | - — : ae oe 
4 | Blackfeet... 1,071,417 | Kalispell Boe scescescvescees 1638, van Sy 
6 | Cabinet... 1,043,224 | Thompson Falls 11 | Lincoln... 1,472,079 | Alamogordo 
24 | Custer*... 508,435 | Miles City 4 | Manzano............. 948,459 | Albuquerque 
16 Deerlodge . 964,000 Butte | 3 Santa Fe eeececscocese 1,394,118 Santa Fe 
7 | Flathead. . 1,971,754 | Kalispell 
20 | Gallatin 909,430 | Bozeman 
17 | Helena.. 888,631 | Helena | DISTRICT 4, District Forester, Forest Service Building, Ogden, Utah. 
18 | Jefferson. . 1,174,804 | Great Falls 
3 | Kootenai... 1,617,140 | Libby | ; 
8 | Lewis and Clark... 826,360 | Choteau State Key Forest Gross Area Headquarters 
10 | Lolo...... 1,181,018 | Missoula No. in Acres of Supervisor 
22 | Madison... 1,035,520 | Sheridan 
eomuane h. Missoule. : a ~- me = - Arizona. . Oe 8 Bepdcar ceesesnas 770,580 | Kanab, Utah 
ota. Custer*. . 754 i ity, Mont. * 1 
Washington...) 1 | Kanikeu®. 376,763 | Newport, Wash. —e 7 > ugha ania , ~. oe a bes 
neces NS abe an ube heehe ,121, ise 
a a ee 508,538 | Logan, Utah 
EEC errr 734,714 | Montpelier 
DISTRICT 2, District Forester, New Federal Building, Denver, Cole. OP ess 5v ea os nto 1,265,816 | Challis 
wea Oe aac 6 6 eR Sordiee an 1,891,293 | McCall 
State Key Forest Groes Area Headquarters 8 | Lemhi.. 1,367,171 | Mackay 
No in Acres of Supervisor 14 | Minidoka* 545,076 | Burley 
——————— eee “95 7 | See heer. 1,239,139 | Emmett 
Colorado 9 | Arapaho... 680,021 | Hot Sulphur Springs as inc ndoaaaha+e 1,687,127 inn 
13 | Grand Mesa 679,799 | Grand Junction 7 | Sawtooth.............. 1,177,821 | Hailey 
19 | Cochetopa... 930,220 | Salida DF Pn ancanscoscmas 1,053,423 | St. Anthony 
8 | Colorado. . 1,150,010 | Fort Collins 1 | Weiser 605,029 | Weiser 
15 | Gunnison. ... 951,310 | Gunnison Romer mor tty Wey i ; 
6 | Hayden*. . 72,000 | E t, Wyo. Nevada...... ER 63,410 | Cedar City, Utah 
12 | Holy Cross... 1,213,500 | Glenwood Springs 15 | Humboldt............. 1,481,156 | Elko 
16 a 1,054,764 | Leadville fo Seer 1,197,959 | Ely 
21 ontesuma..... 811,620 | Mancos ; j 
: 16 | Toiyabe.............. , 
17 | Pike.... ‘ 1,256,112 | Colorado Springs mr a = : 1,900,727 = 
20 | Rio Grande... 1,221,140 | Monte Vista stint =e ahaa ae me eae 
10 | Routt....... 811,826 | Steamboat Springs BF Ge vccin ss cv sistweci 320,547 | Logan 
- re — ast 651,200 | Pueblo OD 8 a oo iavds. eed 885,846 | Cedar City 
2 cues... 1,449,000 | Durango 22 | Fishlake............... ichfiel 
26 | Cansei! ; 860,180 | Delta Seman 1,510,427 | Ric id 
11 | White River. . 919,070 | Glenwood Springs OP Pon ons ens odcseis 608.908 | oad 
Michigan.....| 26 | Michigan...... se 167,492 | East Tawas 8 ree 794,290 | Ephraim 
Minnesota... .| 24 — bivevecedts 312,659 | Cass Lake 14 | Minidoka* 92,280 | Burley, Idaho 
4 |. anette 1,288,608 | Ey 26 | Powell 1,087,182 | Widtsoe 
Nebraska.....| 23 | Nebraska.............. 217,808 | Halsey .. iieabare | pen: 
South Dakota. 3 | Black Hills* 602,011 Dead i A en ore 1,116,729 Provo 
4 | Harney..... 593,697 | Custer 18 | Wasatch 672,587 | Salt Lake City 
Wyoming..... 2 | Bighorn.. 1,136,200 | Sheridan Wyoming..... OF Bt ec bind vetancecs 6,532 | Vernal, Utah 
3 | Black Hille*.......... 179,121 | Deadwood, 8. Dak. 11 | Caribou®.............. 7,271 | Montpelier, Idaho 
: alee coke cue cue — Encampment ® PF. 346,023 | 8. An l 
Lick play 11,083 | I ; TEM... nacnansacdtas " thony, Idaho 
1 | Shoshone............. 1,611,880 | Cody OD BP Res cccasccnudevdas 1,926,131 | Jackson 
OF WOR cccccccensiée. 864,873 | Lander eR ee 1,680,865 | Kemmerer 
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DISTRICT 5, District Forester, Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


DISTRICT 8, District Forester, Goldstein Building, Juneau, Alaska. 






































Key Gross Area Headquarters Key Gross Area Hi 
Cate No. Pesest in Acres of Supervisor State No. Fesust in Acres eyo 
California. ...| 16 | Angeles............. 1,058,237 | Los Angeles 
© 8 Cite, 6 os nine ccc 1,062,572 | Willows Alaska....... De GO, « 0 cam: cchee men deksces Cordova 
17 | Cleveland......... 813,506 | San Diego eee Ss eee Ketchikan 
@ | Eldorado*.......... 835,800 | Placerville 
OS Te 1,682,499 | Bishop 
i | Klemath*........... 1,734,665 | Yreka 
—— | 1,306,807 | Susanville TOTAL AREA OF FORESTS EXTENDING INTO TWO OR MORE STATES 
4 | Modoc. . 1,905,490 | Alturas 
| eae 874,861 | Minden, Nev. Forests States Gross Area 
fh eee 1,458,620 | Quincy 
15 | Santa Barbara 2,288,641 | Santa Barbara 
14 | Bequoia....... 1,584,781 | Porterville Acres 
ahdbetek....<.. 1,630,000 | Sisson ee Utah and Wyoming..................00se000: 994,390 
12 | Bi Ae 1,662,560 | Northfork Black Hills South Dakota and Wyoming................... 781,132 
10 | Stanislaus 1,104,412 | Sonora BN, « <asaeeeases ae eo ee ee 829,081 
8 | Tahoe*..... 1,106,137 | Nevada City Caribou........... Idaho and Wyoming... .......... 6... .s000e0- 741,985 
2 | Trinity... 1,724,125 | Weaverville Cherokee. ......... Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. ....... 827 ,699 
Nevada...... 9 | Eldorado* 400 | Placerville, Calif. Coronado.......... Arizona and New Mexioo..................005. 1,486,980 
13 | Inyo* 62,348 | Bishop, Calif. Crater California and Oregon... ...........sececeeees 1,137,147 
11 | Mono* 483,519 | Minden. Custer Montana and South Dakota................... 678,189 
8 | Tahoe*..... 54,845 | Nevada City, Calif. ee, Te cata. .cb oo. SEE eee 949, 256 
_ Eldorado . California and Nevada................0seee00 836,200 
12 " Hayden........... Colorado and Wyoming....................055 437 ,542 
SRESEREES, Shake Seat, Fat Clee Relig Petia, Sup i AS California and Nevada................0....0.. 1,744,847 
ee Idaho and Washington.....................05. 657 ,620 
State Key Forest Gross Area Headquarters Klamath Gemeente GaG GROG. 2 6ocis bdwocccdedcoccccdn 1,743,558 
No. im Acres of Supervisor La Sal.. Cebewatin amd Wiel. 200 eh idencsntssscocceedy 543,441 
Minidoka.......... RE ERE BE EO. 637 ,356 
Oregon.......| 12 | Cascade 1,094,485 | Eugene DO fi dee sknee se EF re errr 1,358,380 
16 | Ceater...... 1,080,125 | Medford Monongahela...... . Virginia and West Virginia.................... 676,966 
13 Deschutes 1,463,840 Bend Nantahala......... Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. ... 797,774 
17 | Beemest..... 835,714 | Lakeview a North Carolina and Tennessee De Speer epee 1,332,244 
22 | Malheur..... 1,262,840 | John Day Shenandoah Virginia and West Virginia.................... 967 ,680 
21 Ochoco...... ; 825,643 Prineville Siskiyou occeceseces California and Oregon Teeprrit TELeeETTTL eT 1,669,522 
10 Mt. Hood........ 1,159,209 Portland ins 6osehaneet California and DS: 6oa800 eet <aneodsdncebs 1,160,982 
11 | Santian.... e 719,983 | Albany Ns 6060 oes ee Sa ss ohn ba sdb + 0-60446ce0n0ss 1,400,396 
15 | Siskiyou*............ 1,277,138 | Grants Pass Umatilla ...] Oregon and Washington....................... 1,348,770 
© | G@teliew...:.....0as..: 836,321 | Eugene Unaka.............| North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. ....... 685,524 
18 Umatilla* 1,026,939 Pendleton White Mountain....| Maine and New Hampshire TEST LILELTT TTT 986,112 
14 | Umpqua...... 1,221,391 | Roseburg 
19 | Wallowa 1,053,537 | Wallowa 
20 | Whitman............. 1,480,192 | Baker NATIONAL FOREST AREAS, BY DISTRICTS 
Washington... | 2 GREER ¢ cos crtsvas 2,059,363 | Okanogan 
; pe Re. mae oe ~~ Dist. Name District Headquarters Gross Area 
4 | Olympic...............] 1,652,000 | Olympia 
7 | Rainier................] 1,536,917 | Tacoma pew: 
fm el or — 1 | Northern distriet............ Missoula, Mont. 26, 522,589 
@ | Wenatehes..... 1,354,000 | Wenatchee 2 | Rocky Mountain district... ..  Ganvc ncaccenses 22,542,676 ~ 
3 | Southwestern district........| Albuquerque, N.. Mex 21,066,968 
eas " 4 Intermountain district ....... Ga cwcnacoenecun 30,649,129 
SUSTRSET'S, Citet Cosate, Ateats Suling Wetttgne BC 5 | California district San Francisco, Calif......... 24,443,727 
6 | North Pacific district........ Portland, Oreg.............. 27,074,345 
Key Gross Area Headquarters 7 | Eastern district............. Washington, D. C.......... 9,809,609 
State No. Forest nay oom of Supervisor 8 | Alaskan district............. Juneau, Alaska............. 20,708,116 
pn | pay 108,385 | Moulton Total of the 8 districts. .|............ecececcceeecess 182,817,159 
Arkansas... .. eee 958,777 | Hot Springs National 
Park Areas of lands privately owned which lie within the boundaries of National Forests 
EEO 511,616 | Russellville may be obtained from the Chief Forester, Washington, D. C. 
Florida. . 4 | Florida.. 719,979 | Pensacola 
Georgia eeeees 6 Cherokee*.......... 416, 256 Knoxville, Tenn. PRIVILEG 
7 | Nantahala®........... 264,294 | Franklin, N. C. SUMMER HOME BS. 
Maine... ... 14 | White Mountain. .... 115,558 | Gorham, N. H. ‘No summer-home permits are granted in the White Mountain 
N. Hampshire.| 14 | White Mountain... .. 870,554 | Gorham Forests in New Hampshire and Maine, the Wichita in Oklahoma, 
N. Carolina...| 6 | Cherokee*............ 44,851 | Knoxville, Tenn. and the Pisgah in North Carolina, all sites adaptable to recreational 
7 | Nantahala*........... 396, 264 | Franklin development being held open for public and semipublic use. On the 
8 | Pisgah*. 1,248,788 | Asheville other Forests of the Eastern District such applications are granted 
9 | Unaka®....... 40,550 | Bristol, Tenn. only upon a clear showing that the land involved will serve its 
ne: p. er 2 ao a mal highest recreational use as a private camp or summer home site, 
Porte ‘ie "| 8 Laquillo.. ie 65.950 | Rio Piedras These comparatively small National Forests are so located through- 
ry ogy dS  - ee 137,216 | Franklin, N. C. out the entire length of the Appalachian mountain system that they 
ea Ey P= eee 366, 502 | Knoxville constitute the natural mountain vacation land for the massed popu- 
py ) Sco 431,715 | Bristol lations of the East and South. Under such conditions and with 
Virginia. .... 12 | Monongahela*. . 23,245 | Elkins, W. Va. recreational use growing rapidly, development plans must continue 
10 | Natural Bridge. . 279,986 | Lynchburg to greatly favor public and semipublic projects as against the pri- 
11 | Shenandoah* 775,885 | Harrisonburg vate summer home. In the great Forests of the West, however, 
OF GI vnec5 2.0.5, 213,259 | Bristol, Tenn. opportunities still abound for summer-home developments without 
W. Virginia... 12 | Monongahela......... 653,721 | Elkins interference to or from the transient public use.’’—From a Forest 
11 | Shenandoah........... 191 795 | Harrisonburg, Va. Servica Publication. 
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FEDERAL WILD-LIFE REFUGES AT A GLANCE 


Total of all kinds, including National Parks, 111, as follows: Biological Survey, 69; Forest Service, 5; Bureau of 
Fisheries, 2; Bureau of Lighthouses, 5; National Parks and Monuments, 22; Navy Department, 4; War Department, 4. 
Most wild-life refuges, but not all, are created by executive order. For general information concerning wild life con- 
servation, apply to the Director of the Biological Survey, Agricultural Department, Washington, D. C. For further infor- 
mation concerning individual reservations apply to the administrative bureau named in each instance. 

Numbers on the map refer to key numbers in the following tables. 


UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF UNITED STATES 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


These refuges are created by executive order of the President, 
except those lettered ‘‘a,’’ which were created by special act of Con- 


ress. Those lettered ‘‘b’’ are on Reclamation Projects, and those 
lettered ‘‘c’’ on Lighthouse Reservations. 

















| | : 
' | z 
Designation j Acres | Animals and Birds on Refuge ie 
0 | x 
ALABAMA 
Petit Bois Island 1918 Fe Sw 1 
ALASKA 
Aleutian Islands ... 1913 Sea birds .... 2 
Sea .. : 1909 po 3 
Bogosiof ...... - | 1909 - 4 
Chamisso Island . 1912 ” 5 
Forrester Island... 1912 = 6 
Hazy Islands ........| 1912 2 = bainmiaane 7 
St. Lazaria . 1909 ” 8 
Tuxedni .... . | 1909 | oa 9 
ARIZONA 
Salt River . 1909 21,120 | White pelicans, cormorants 
| | waterfowl, waders ......... 10 
ARKANSAS | 
Big Lake 1915 7,774 | Waterfowl .............. . tees 11 
Walker Lake 1913 UES canqsnccccennncigenticnnetgrnennensnen 12 
CALIFORNIA 
Clear Lake 1911 33,840 | Waterfowl, waders, cormorants 13 
Farallon... 1909 | PR OURS 
FLORIDA 
Caloosahatchee ..... | 1920 § CES 
Indian Key .| 1906 $0 Sea birds, waders 16 
Island Bay . : 1908 4  - Syeeaewaneneaer 17 
Key West + | 1908 - jee =e | 38 
Matlacha Pass 1908 | Waders oueens ‘ = 
Mosquito Inlet 1908 Waders, pelicans, ducks. 20 
Palma Sola . 1908 “pou sisteceienencditaiiniaien A te 
Passage Key ...... 1905 87 | Sea birds, waders ...................... 22 
Pelican Island .....| 1903 6 Brown pelicans, shorebirds ...... 23 
Pine Island ............ 1908 | | Shorebirds, waders ................... 24 
Tortugas Keys 1908 141 | Sea birds panmmanconsemanceneaapatiahti 25 
GEORGIA | | 
Blackbeard Island 1924 puvshtalaias . headlining A 
HAWAII 
Hawaiian Islands 1909 Sea birds ....... svaniiociendas Tae 
IDAHO 
Deer Flat 1909 12,360 | Waterfowl, waders vase 
Minidoka 1909 18,240 | Waterfowl, waders, shorebirds. 29 
LOUISIANA | | 
Breton Island . | 1904 | Sea birds ............. ininiiiliiiadaies 80 
East Timbalier . | 1907 3 es eapecssccagtianncenn | on 
3 | anesene 1907 | >. | . -«-- | 83 
Tern Island ............| 1907 | a scldiniidiamstion 33 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Islands ...... | 1906 | 83 Sea birds .. ne, 34 
Siskiwit Islands 1908 | 9) “ visninenintatintesaliaaaean 35 
MINNESOTA | | | 
Mille Lacs : 1915 jf OS a 36 
MONTANA 
Montana National 1908 | 18,522 Buffalo, 890; elk, 275; ante- 
Bison Range . . r, 69; grouse, 
ring-necked pheasants, ducks 87 
Nine Pipe 1921 , oh ee 88 
Pablo ....... 1921 | <i ees 2...2eae 39 
Pishkun . 1912 8,160 > cuseceeceditinnatiigboosgmeedinececcas| GP 
Willow Oreck 1909 3,200 | ” a Aa MT 41 
NEBRASKA 
Niobrara .... .| 1912 16,125 Buffalo, 37; elk, 50; deer, 1; 
| | pinnated and sharp-tailed 
ne ie as 
North Platte 1916 5,107 | Waterfowl, waders .................| 48 
NEVADA | | 
Anaho Island | 1918 248 White pelicans, cormorants, guils | 44 
NEW MEXICO | | 
Carlsbad ........ 1909 18,680 | Waterfowl, waders ....................| 45 
Rio Grande ..........| 1909 55,680 | ne re 46 
NORTH DAKOTA | | | 
OS “a 1908 2,839 | Waterfowl, white pelicans, gulls, | 
| waders, shorebirds........ 47 
Stump Lake ........| 1905 28 Same as on Ohase Lake............ 48 
Sullys Hill National 1914) 700 | Buffalo, 10; elk, 44; deer, 3 
Game Preserve | sharp-tailed and 
grouse, ring- ts 49 


























| | 2 

Designation i | Acres | Animals and Birds on Refuge S 

1s) a 
OREGON 

Cold Springs .......... 1909 3,520 | Waterfowl ............................-...-. | 50 
Kiamath Lake .......|1908|  81,619| Waterfowl, pelicans, shorebirds, | 

| . £8. es | 51 

1908 88,960 Same as Klamath Lake. ... | 62 

1907 | "ype ---- | 68 

| 1909 | Sea birds, non-game birds..........| 54 

sheo Island ....| 1912 Sea birds, non-game birds........ 55 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fourche ........ 1909 13,680 Waterfowl, waders .................... 56 
Wind Cave National 1912 4,160 Buffalo, 72; elk, 150; deer, 2; 
Game Preserve | | antelope, 24; grouse .............. 

he Valle: | 1909 | 8,560 | Waterfowl | 58 
traw alley | le eS eee 
WASHINGTON | } 

Co lly 1909 OR EEE 59 

1907 ji, . ee ... | 60 

227 | Sea bir waterfowl 61 

84) Waterfowl . 62 

al 68 Sea birds | 63 

4 Waterfowl 64 

bowen Needles | 1907) 117 | Sea birds | 65 
WISCONSIN 

Gravel Island ........ | 1913 | Gulls 66 
(Lake Michigan) | | | 

Green Bay ............ |} 1912 SAIN . wesntnnccnenicethguiicntnat | 67 
WYOMING | | 
ik Refuge ............ /1912| 2,760 Blk (in winter), ducks, sage | 

| ae As | 68 

Flat Creek .............. | 1922 GD TS ccptcccnnencseininannitien | 69 





UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF UNITED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE 


Refuges created by act of Congress. In Pisgah Game Reserve, 
250 acres, and in Wichita Game Preserve, 8,000 acres, are fenced. 
The State shares control of the Custer Sanctuary, the land for 
which was given to it by act of Congress. 


i 
12) 
ARIZONA 


Grand Canyon Game 1906| 613,120 Deer, mountain sheep, grouse... | 70 
Preserve | 


GEORGIA | 
Cherokee National | | 


| 
Game Refuge No. 
| 14,000 | Deer, turkey, quail.................... 71 
NORTH CAROLINA | 
| 





Key No. 


Designation Acres Animals and Birds on Refuge 

















Pisgah Game Pre- 
77,045 Buffalo, elk, deer, turkeys, quail | 72 


OM. 
Wichita National | 
Game Preserve ...1906| 57,120) Buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, tur- | 
SOUTH DAKOTA | | Oe ee 73 
Custer State Park | | 
26,640 | Deer, blue and ruffed grouse.... | 74 
| 





1 | 80,000 75 
WASHINGTON 
Mount Olympus | 
Nat'l mument 1909 | 299,370 Olympic elk, deer, bear, grouse..| 76 


WYOMING 
Medicine Bow ........ 1924 | 26,240) Elk, deer, grouse.....................--. 77 


UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


Afognak was created by Act of Congress, Pribilof by executive 
order. 























3 
z 
Designation | H Acres | Animals and Birds on Refuges 5 
s] 
ALASKA a 
Forest an 
Fish Cultural We | | 
ne Ay | 1892 512,000 | Sea otters .| 78 
Pribilof Islands Res. 
ervation ................ 1909 49,000 Fur seals, sea lions, sea birds... | 79 
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UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF BUREAU OF LIGHT- 
HOUSES 


Refuges created by executive order. South Farallon is under 
— control of Navy Department, New Dungeness is within the 

ngeness Spit Reservation, and South Island Lighthouse is within 
the Smith Island Reservation. 

















| 6 
| | z 
Designation : | Acres | Animals and Birds on Refuge 2 
- | 
CALIFORNIA 
Ano Nuevo Island | 1872 | caitlin tae 
Lighthouse Reser- | | | 
vation | 
South Farallon 1859 120 Anklets, guillemots, cormorants, 
Island Lighthouse 1881 } petreis, gulls, puffins ............| 81 
LOUISIANA 
Chandeleur Light- (| 1857 5,000 | Gulls, terns, skimmers, pelicans, 
house Reservation | willet | 82 
WASHINGTON 
New Dungeness 1851 BOD T es CED sceccscicieicctinntoninennns 61 
Lighthouse Reser- | 1858 | 
vation | 
Smith Island Light- | 1854 | 5,600 Sea birds, geese, brant.............. 64 
| 


house Reservation | 





UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 


South Farallon is under joint control of the Bureau of Light- 
houses. That and the Midway Islands resevation were created by 
executive order, the others by order of the Navy Department. 














3 z 
Designation | $ | Acres Animals and Birds on Refuge et 
is) “ 
CALIFORNIA 
South Farallon 1859 10 | Cormorants and sea birds.......... 81 
Islands (See De-/| 188] | 
partment of Com-| | 
merce Bureau of | | 
Lighthouses) | 
HAWAII 
Midway Islands | 1908 | Ce See 
VIRGINIA 
Naval Operation 1918 | 945 | Non-game birds ......................... 84 
Base, ampton | | 
Roads | 
Navy Mine Depot, (1921) 12,467 | Turkeys, quail, rabbits.............. | 85 
Yorktown | } | 








Naval Ammunition Depot, St. Julien’s Creek, 221.6 acres; Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, 361.6 acres,—both largely covered by buildings and 
plants—birds protected by order of Commandant, 5th Naval Dis- 
trict. 


UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR 


DEPARTMENT. 


Refuge created by special Acts of Congress which forbids shooting 
of any kind. 





Key No. 





Designation Acres | Animals and Birds on Refuge 


iS} 








GEORGIA 
Chickamauga and 
Chattanoo; Na- 
tonal Military 


ecduminenpbenenes 1890 6,548 
MISSISSIPPI | 

Vicksburg National | 

Military Park .... | 1899 1,323 | 


TENNESSEE 
Chicka 








There are four other National Military Parks which afford pro- 
tection to birds, but are not strictly game refuges. These are: 
Antietam Battlefield, Guilford Courthouse, Gettysburg, and Lin- 
coln’s Birthplace. 


ll 


UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE 


All National Parks are created by Act of Congress and completely 
conserved. No animals, except predatory, and no birds, are per- 
mitted to be distroyed. In Wind Cave National Park 4160 acres are 
administered as a game preserve by the Biological Survey. National 
Parks are named on the map. 


























Designation i Acres | Animals and Birds on Refuge iy 
is) 4 
} 
ALASKA 
Katmai National | | 
Monument .......... | 1918 | 1,080,000 | Brown bears, foxes, waterfowl. | 34 
Mount McKin 
National Park ....| 1917/ 1,498,000 Sheep 800, caribou numerous, 
|moose very numerous, bears, 
grouse 
ARIZONA | 
Grand Canyon Na- 
> tional Park ...... 1919 613,120 Sheep, deer, beaver, grouse....... 
apago 
- *, --- 
CS , | 2,050 , Nongame birds 26 
Petrified Forest Na- | 
tional Monument | 1906 25,625 Nongame birds 4 
CALIFORNIA | 
General Grant Na- | 
tional Park ........ 1890 2,586 Deer, bears, grouse, quail........ 
ssen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park ........ 1916 79,562 | Deer, bear, grouse, quail.......... 
uir Woods Na } 
tional Monument | 1908 424 Nong EE Sicvancaccentigeenenniee - 
a. —- National | | 
~ powreranes 1890; 161,597 Elk, bears, deer, grouse, quail. 
Yosemite National | } 
| eS 1890 719,622 Deer, bears, grouse, quail........ . 
COLORADO | 
Colorado National } 
Monument ............ 1911 BOBED | DROGP-.  eenenseececcsssneresspeqnaeengecetoccnsene 23 
esa Verde Na- 
tional Park ........ 1906 Pt og OU 
| 


Rocky Mountain 
National Park ..../1915| 254,827) Elk, sheep, deer, bears (grizzly 
| brown, and black)...................... 
HAWAIIAN I8- 
LANDS 
Hawaiian National } 
HSER . ccncevubbomeiaines 1916 75,295 Hawaiian geese, nongame birds 
IDAHO 
Yellowstone National 
Park (see Mon- 
tana and Wy- 


oming) ....... 1872 23,040 | (See Wyoming below).............. 
MAINE 
Lafayette National | 
) “Reema 1916 5,000 Deer, moose, beavers, grouse, 
| GUCKB, GOCHO  ....---.-coeeencen-neverenees 
MONTANA | 
Glacier National 
ea ae 1910 981,681 | Deer, elk, moose, sheep, goats, 


bear, grouse, ptarmigan, water- 
fowl, nongame birds.................. 
Yellowstone National 
Park (see Idaho 
and Wyoming) .... | 1872 mess (See Wyoming below).............. 

| 


OKLAHOMA 
Pla 


tt National 
, ree ..| 1902 849 Buffalo, 2; elk, 1; deer, in 
| exhibition inclosure .................- 
OREGON ? 
Crater Lake WNa- 
tional Park ........ 1902 159,359 Black bears, deer, grouse.......... 


SOUTH DAKOTA | 
Wind Qave WNa- 
tional Park ........ 1903 10,900 








UTAH 
Zion National Park | 1909 76,800 | Deer, gTOUBC  ~.........cccceceneeeneeeee 


| 


WASHINGTON | 
Mount Rainier Na- | 
tional Park ........ 1899| 207,860 | Black bears, deer, goats, grouse 
WYOMING | 
Yellowstone National 
Park (see Ida 


ho 
and Montana) ....| 1872 | 1,992,960 | Buffalo, tame 560; wild, over 
100; mountain sheep, 250; an- 


| telope, no estimate—150 





| Steck ‘beara Toor nt 














There are many national monuments under the National Park 
Service on which wild and birds are protected, in addi- 
tion to those listed, which are not especially adapted for game ref- 
uges, as follows: Sitka, Montezuma, Tumacacori, Casa Grande, 

avajo, Lewis and Clark, Scotts Bluff, El Morro, Chaco Canyon, 
Gran Guivera, Capatin Meuntein, Verenérye, Heteral Bridges, 
Rainbow, Dinosaur, Devils Tower. 


aad. 
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LAND AND WILD-LIFE POLICIES OF THE OUT-DOOR 
RECREATION CONFERENCE 


The following statement of principles was adopted by the National Out-Door Recreation Conference, representing, 
through delegates, 128 national organizations of the people, at its first convention in Washington on May 22-24, 1924: 


I 
Citizenship Values 


Resolved, that outdoor recreation furnishes opportunity 
to gain abounding health, strength, wholesome enjoyment, 
understanding and love of nature, good-fellowship and 
keen sportsmanship and, above all, has a direct beneficial 
influence on the formation of sturdy character by develop- 
ing those qualities of self-control, endurance under hard- 
ship, reliance on self, and cooperation with others in team 
work which are so necessary to good citizenship. 


ll 
Federal Land Policy 


Whereas, it seems desirable to express the opinion of the 
Conference regarding the primary functions of the two 
major governmental agencies naturally touching the field 
of recreation, namely, the National Park Service and the 
National Forest Service, be it 

Resolved, 1. That the Conference express its approval 
of the historic and popular belief that the National Parks 
System consists of permanent national reservations pro- 
tecting inviolate those wonderful or unique areas of our 
country which are museums representing the scenery and 
principal natural features of the United States available 
in our great heritage of animate and inanimate nature; 

2. That these Parks must be protected completely from 
all economic use; that their scenic qualities should repre- 
sent features of national importance as distinguished from 
those of sectional or local significance, and that they must 
be preserved in a condition of unmodified nature; 

3. That laws should be provided which will furnish an 
administration as nearly uniform as possible throughout 
the National Parks System; 

4. That the Conference express its approval of the state- 
ment that National Forests are areas set aside to protect 
and maintain in a permanently productive or useful condi- 
tion lands unsuited to agriculture but capable of yielding 
timber or other general public benefits; and that all re- 
sources of National Forests, including recreation, should 
be developed to the greatest possible extent consistent with 
permanent productivity in such a way as to insure the 
highest use of all parts of the area involved ; 

5. That the Conference respectfully calls to the attention 
of the President’s Committee the fact that recreation in 
the National Forests may be better served by such adjust- 
ment of both state and federal laws and of responsibility 
for their execution that the Forest Service can administer 
effectively the wild life of the forests, and protect isolated 
gems of scenery such as may naturally fall within the for- 


And Whereas, in the judgment of this Conference valu- 
able recreational resources in the public domain are rapidly 
being lost to public use; therefore be it 

6. Resolved, That the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment be called to the need of a careful survey of all avail- 
able resources of the publicly owned lands in order that we 
may secure adequate information regarding recreational 
facilities of such areas; 

7. That the Federal Government be requested to give 


consideration to the administration of such areas of pub- 
liely owned lands as are found to have special importance 
by reason of their availability for recreational purposes; 

8. That the President’s Conference respectfully call to 
the attention of the Federal Government the fact that in 
determining the administration of recreational areas on 
publicly owned lands it is desirable to recognize the possi- 
bility of transfer of such lands to the National Park Ser- 
vice, the Forest Service, or to the states concerned, pro- 
vided the specific areas fit themselves properly to the use of 
these agencies ; and 

9. That the Conference recognize the desirability of set- 
ting up a continuing body, perhaps of the Commission 
form, centered as now in the President’s Cabinet, and hav- 
ing as its function the investigation of problems of Fed- 
eral land policy so far as they relate to recreation, and the 
consideration of measures to secure in practice that con- 
tinuity and harmony of policy in the administration of 
Federal lands for recreational purposes which is the desire 
of all the interests concerned. 


III 
State Parks and Forests 


1. We urge upon our governments, local, county, state 
and national, the acquisition of land and water areas snit- 
able for recreation and preservation of wild life as a form 
of the conservation of our natural resources, until even- 
taally there shall be public parks, forests and preserves 
within easy access of all the people of our nation, and also 
to encourage the interest of non-governmental agencies and 
individuals in acquiring, maintaining and dedicating for 
public use similar areas; and 

2. The enactment of legislation, including adequate ap- 
propriations, and the adoption of policies which will insure 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
States, and will promote the practice of forestry in its 
broadest sense and make the growing of timber by the 
private land owners safe and profitable. 


IV 
Survey and Classification of Recreation Resources 


1. That there should be a complete and comprehensive 
survey and classification of all recreational facilities and 
resources, both public and private, for the entire country; 

2. That in the development of public reservations of 
recreational importance adequate systems of roads and 
trails connecting these reservations be provided. 


Vv 
Plants and Flowers 


1. That we recognize that the education of school chil- 
dren and popular education through the press and other 
publications, and through churches, colleges, and in other 
ways, offer the surest means of protecting wild plants and 
flowers; and we heartily commend the work of volunteer 
organizations which have already exerted much influence 
and proved the effectiveness of popular education ; 

2. That every city and town should possess, as part of the 
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nature study equipment of the public schools, and for pub- 
lie recreation, a wild park in which the native vegetation is 
absolutely protected ; 

3. That laws to uphold private owners in the protection 
of such plants as dogwood, mountain-laurel, holly and other 
valuable native vegetation should be enacted by all the 
states; and 

4. That we recognize the great need of a National Ar- 
boretum and Botanical Park, and we urge that in this insti- 
tution, when established, special consideration be given 
to the protection of our native plants and to the develop- 
ment of an adequate knowledge of their care and propaga- 
tion for publie education and recreation. 


vI 
Birds 


1. That the greatest problem in connection with wild 
bird conservation today is the provision of an effective 
system of education on a scale greater than any hitherto 
attempted and enlisting the assistance of all available 
agencies, including the press, the screen, and the radio; 

2. That the principal practical problems of the imme- 
diate future are better endorsement of existing laws, 
strengthening the statutes in certain states and constant 
watchfulness against loss of ground already won; 

3. That the importance should be emphasized, in the ad- 
ministration of bird laws, of basic surveys and inventories, 
of consideration of local conditions in the regulation of 
bag limits, of sanctuaries in connection with all public 
shooting grounds, and of expert personnel. 


Vil 
Game and Fur Bearing Animals 


1. That effort should be continued for the preservation 
of game animals through propagation, refuges, public 
shooting grounds, prevention of destructive practices, non- 
sale regulations, bag limits, licensing systems, special funds 
and other methods; 

2. That special emphasis should be laid upon improve- 
ment and development of methods through non-political 
state game commissions with trained personnel, long ten- 
ure of service and broad administrative power; through 
conservation and reclamation of natural breeding or feed- 
iag grounds; through statistical surveys; and through 
efforts to obtain greater cooperation between state and 
private organizations interested in game; and 

3. That campaigns of extermination against predatory 
animals should be discouraged, except as authorized by 
experts under State or Federal control. 

4. Whereas, the efficient administration of wild life de- 
pends upon a detailed and accurate knowlege of the ani- 
mals concerned ; 

Resolved, That all sportsmen should cooperate with mu- 
seums or other scientific institutions and, so far as possible, 
make the results of their hunting available for study, re- 
search and permanent record. 

5. Whereas, the decrease of hunting grounds, the rapid 
increase of hunters, liberal killing privileges and other de- 
structive influences are now operating to diminish and ex- 
terminate game birds, animals and fishes; 

Resolved, 'That steps should be taken promptly to secure 
reductions in bag limits and open season which will reduce 
the annual volume of game killing, both migratory and 
non-migratory, by large amounts where necessary; and 

6. That the wild life on unreserved public lands should 
be administered where possible by the Federal Biological 
Survey. 


Vill 


Fish 


Whereas, Fisheries and aquatic resources are of very 
great importance as a source of food supply and as a means 
of providing health-giving recreation to all classes of citi- 
zenry; and 

Whereas, these aquatic resources have been dangerously 
depleted and are further threatened by stream pollution; 
therefore, be it resolved : 

1. That scientific investigation furnishing a sound basis 
for the administration of all fishery resources be further 
encouraged by Federal, State and private agencies; 

2. That propagation, stocking and rescue operations in 
public and private waters be greatly encouraged and en- 
larged ; 

3. That legislation is urgently needed, especially with 
respect to the uniformity of state laws, boundary waters, 
and anadronous fishes, such as salmon, striped bass, shad 
and sturgeon; 

4. That Federal legislation should be secured stopping 
the interstate sale and shipment of black bass; and 

5. That recognition should be taken of the fact that Fed- 
eral and State appropriations for fisheries work have not 
kept pace with the growing needs of the country. 


Ix 


Pollution and Drainage 


Whereas, increasing industrial expansion results in the 
exceedingly dangerous and destructive pollution of rivers 
and coastal waters, thereby rendering them uninhabitable 
to aquatic life of all useful kinds, seriously impairing shore 
bathing, and materially restricting possibilities for recrea- 
tion through the accumulation of oily wastes; and 

Whereas, the menace from fire hazard from floating oily 
wastes extends beyond the control of the nation and in- 
volves also the high seas; be it 

Resolved, That solution of the problem must be sought 
first, by educating public opinion to bring about coopera- 
tion of all corrective influences; second, by securing de- 
tailed information concerning the extent, sources and na- 
ture of pollution; third, by encouraging technical investi- 
gation of exact conditions and means for transforming 
noxious into harmless substances; and fourth, by securing 
the adoption of corrective measures by National and State 
authorities; and 

Whereas, the United States possess 80,000,000 acres of 
swamp and overflowed land important for equalizing 
stream run-off by holding rainfall, and in many instances 
serving as the breeding grounds of fish and wild life; be it 

Resolved, That indiscriminate drainage is to be deplored 
as a source of conspicuous waste, and that careful inves- 
tigation should be made in advance of all drainage opera- 
tions to determine resultant benefits and injuries. 


Educational Program 


1. That the Conference endorse Nature Study in schools 
and the extension of the Nature Study idea to every 
American school and family ; 

2. That provision be made in the curricula of all Normal 
Schools and Colleges for the trainng of the necessary 
teachers and leaders in Nature study; and 

3. That the establishment of Museums of Natural His- 
tory in National Parks will increase the educational and 
recreational value of the Parks. 
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THE OFFICIAL POLICY GOVERNING NATIONAL PARKS 


The following restatement of National Parks policy was issued by Secretary Hubert Work of the Interior Department 


on March 11, 1925: 


WING to changed conditions since the establishment 

in 1917 of the National Park Service as an indepen- 

dent bureau of the Department of the Interior, I find it 
advisable to restate the policy governing the administra- 
tion of the national park system to which the Service will 


adhere. 
Broad Accepted Principles 
This policy is based on three broad, accepted prin- 
ciples: 


First, that the national parks and national monuments 
must be maintained untouched by the inroads of modern 
civilization in order that unspoiled bits of native America 
may be preserved to be enjoyed by future generations as 
well as our own; 

Second, that they are set apart for the use, education, 
health and pleasure of all the people; 

Third, that the national interest must take precedence 
in all decisions affecting public or private enterprise in the 
parks and monuments. 


The Paramount Condition 


The duty imposed upon the National Park Service in 
the organic act creating it to faithfully preserve the parks 
and monuments for posterity in essentially their natural 
state is paramount to every other activity. 

The commercia! use of these reservations, except as 
specially authorized by law, or such as may be incidental 
to the accommodation and entertainment of visitors, is 
not to be permitted. 

In national parks where the grazing of cattle has been 
permitted in isolated regions not frequented by visitors, 
such grazing is to be gradually eliminated. 


Public Service Within National Parks 


Lands leased for the operation of hotels, camps, trans- 
portation facilities, or other public service under strict 
Government control, should be confined to tracts no 
larger than absolutely necessary for the purposes of their 
enterprises. 

The leasing of park and monument lands for summer 
homes will not be permitted. Under a policy of permit- 
ting the establishment of summer homes, these reserva- 
tions might become so generally settled as to exclude the 
pablie from convenient access to their streams, lakes, or 
ether natural features, and thus destroy the very basis 
upon which this national playground system is being 
constructed. 

The cutting of trees is not to be permitted except where 
timber is needed in the construction of buildings or other 
improvements within a park or monument and only when 
the trees can be removed without injury to the forests or 
disfigurement of the lanseape; where the thinning of for- 
ests or cutting of vistas will reveal the scenic features of 
a park or monument; or where their destruction is neces- 
sary to eliminate insect infestations or diseases common to 
forests and shrubs. 

In the construction of roads, trails, buildings and other 
improvements, these should be harmonized with the land- 
scape. This important item in our program of develop- 
ment requires the employment of trained engineers who 
either possess a knowledge of landscape architecture or 
have a proper appreciation of the esthetic value of parks 


and monuments. All improvements should be carried out 
in accordance with a preconceived plan developed with 
special reference to the preservation of the landscape. 
The overdevelopment of parks and monuments by the 
construction of roads should be zealously guarded 
against. 


National Jurisdiction Necessary 


Exclusive jurisdiction over nationa) parks and monu- 
ments is desirable as more effective measures for their 
protection can be taken. The Federal Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the national parks in the 
States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Montana, 
Washington, and Oregon, and of three of the parks in 
California; also in the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
The cession of exclusive jurisdiction over the parks in 
the other States, and particularly in Arizona and Colo- 
rado, is urged, as over al! the national monuments. 

There still remain many private holdings in the na- 
tional parks, although through the generosity of public- 
spirited citizens many of those which seriously hamp- 
ered their administration have been donated to the Fed- 
eral Government. All of them should be eliminated as 
far as it is practicable to accomplish this purpose in the 
course of time, either through Congressional appropria- 
tion or by acceptance of donations of these lands. Iso- 
lated tracts in important scenic areas should be given 
first consideration, of course, in the purchase of private 
property. 

Public Uses 


The public should be afforded every opportunity to 
enjoy the national parks and monuments in the manner 
that best satisfies the individual taste. Automobiles and 
motorcycles operated for pleasure but not for profit, ex- 
cept automobiles used by transportation companies op- 
erating under Government franchise, are permitted in 
the national parks. The parks ard monuments should 
be kept accessible by any means practicable. 


Sports 


All outdoor sports, within the safeguards thrown 
around the national parks by law, should be heartily en- 
dorsed and aided wherever possible. Mountain climb- 
ing, horesback riding, walking, motoring, swimming, 
boating, and fishing will ever be the favorite sports. 
Winter sports are being rapidly developed in the parks 
and this form of recreation promises to become an im- 
portant recreational use. Hunting is not permitted in 
any national park or monument except in Mount Me- 
Kinley National Park, Alaska, in accordance with the 
provisions of the organic act creating it. 


Educational Uses 


The educational use of the national parks should be 
encouraged in every practicable way. University and 
high school classes in science will find special facilities 
for their vacation period studies. Museums containing 
specimens of wild flowers, shrubs, and trees, and mounted 
animals, birds, and fish native to the parks and monu- 
ments, and other exhibits of this character, should be es- 
tablished as funds are provided. 
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Hotels and Public Camps 


Low-priced camps operated under Government fran- 
chise are maintained, as well as comfortable and even 
luxurious hotels. Free camp grounds equipped with ade- 


(§ quate water and sanitation facilities are provided in each 


reservation. These camp grounds should be extended as 
travel warrants and funds are available. 

As franchises for the operation of public utilities in 
the national parks represent in most instances a large 
investment, and as the obligation to render service sat- 
isfactory to the Department at carefully regulated rates 
is imposed, these enterprises must be given a large meas- 
ure of protection, and generally speaking competitive 
business is not authorized where an operator is meeting 
service requirements, which coincide as nearly as possible 
with the needs of the traveling public. 

AJl franchises yield revenues to the Federal Govern- 
went which, together with automobile license fees col- 
lected in the parks where a licence fee is charged, are de- 
posited to the credit of raiscellaneous receipts in the 
Treasury of the United States. Due allowance is made by 
Congress for revenue collected in appropriating funds for 
the upkeep and improvement of the parks and monu- 
ments. 

Cooperation 

In the solution of administrative problems in the parks 
and monuments relating both to their protection and use, 
the scientific bureaus of the Government are called upon 
for assistance. For instance, in the protection of the pub- 
lie health, the Public Health Service of the Treasury De- 
partment cooperates; in the destruction of insect pests 
in the forests, the Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is called upon, and in the propaga- 
tion and distribution of fish, the Bureau of Fisheries of 
the Deparement of Commerce gives its hearty coopera- 
tion. 

In informing the traveling public how to reach the 
parks and monuments comfortably, the splendid coop- 
eration given by the railroads, automobile highway asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce and tourist bureaus is 
acknowledged and should be furthered for the purpose of 
spreading information about the national parks and 
monuments and facilitating their. use and enjoyment. 
Every effort should be made to keep informed of park 
movements and park progress, municipal, county, and 
State, both at home and abroad, for the purpose of adapt- 
ing, whenever practicable, the world’s best thought to the 
needs of the national park system. All movements look- 
mg to outdoor living should be encouraged. A close 
working relationship with the Dominion Parks Branch 
of the Canadian Department of the Interior should be 
taaintained to assist in the solution of park problems of 
an international character. 


Standards 


Our existing national park system is unequaled for 
grandeur. Additional areas when chosen should in every 


respect measure up to the dignity, prestige, and standard 


of those already established. Proposed park projects 
should contain scenery of distinctive quality or some 
natural features so extraordinary or unique as to be o 
national interest and importance, such as typical forms 
of natural architecture as those only found in America. 
Areas considered for national parks should be extensive 
and susceptible of development so as to permit millions 
ef visitors annually to enjoy the benefits of outdoor life 
and contact with nature without confusion from over- 


crowding. 
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In considering projects involving the establishment of 
national parks or the extension of existing park areas 
by transfer of lands from national forests the effect such 
change of status would have on the administration of ad- 
jacent forest lands should be carefully considered. 


National Parks and National Forests 


It might be well to point out the basic difference be- 
tween national parks and national forests. National for- 
ests are created to administer lumbering and grazing in- 
terests for the people, the trees being cut in accordance 
with the principles of scientific forestry, conserving the 
smaller trees until they grow to a certain size, thus per- 
petuating the forests. Grazing is permitted in national 
forests under governmental regulations, while in the na- 
tional parks grazing is only permitted where not detri- 
mental to the enjoyment and preservation of the scenery 
and may be entirely prohibited. 

Hunting is permitted in season in the national forests 
but never in the national parks, which are permanent 
game sanctuaries. 

In short, national parks, unlike national forests, are not 
properties in a commercial sense, but natural preserves 
for the rest, recreation and education of the people. They 
remain under Nature’s own chosen conditions. 

Therefore, in an investigation of such park projects, 
the cooperation of officers of the Forest Service should 
be sought in accordance with the recommendations of the 
President’s Committee on Outdoor Recreation in order 
that questions of national park and national forest policy 
as they affect the lands involved may be thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

(Signed) Huserrt Work, 
Secretary. 


PARK-FOREST COMMISSION 


The President’s Committee of the National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation, consisting of the Secretaries of 
War, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, has ap- 
pointed a commission of five to supervise and pass upon 
land transfers between the National Park Service and the 
Forest Service, and on other matters relating to the con- 
trol of lands for recreational purposes. 

Its personnel is Representative Henry W. Temple of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman, Charles Sheldon of Washington, 
D. C., Vice-Chairman, William A. Welch of New York, 
William’ B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service, and 
Stephen T. Mather, Director of the National Park Service. 

The work of the Commission will deal largely with Na- 
tional Park boundaries. 


FEDERAL LAND SURVEY 


By appointment of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, the American Forestry Association and the Na- 
tional Parks Association are together surveying the recrea- 
tional possibilities of lands and waters owned by the nation 
in more than forty States and aggregating more than 700,- 
000 square miles. 

The organization is entitled the Joint Committee on Rec- 


Sreational Survey of Federal Lands, and it maintains an 


office at 1523 L Street N.W., Washington, D. C. A govern- 
ment advisory committee consisting of directors and offi- 
cials of all the Departments and bureaus of the National 
Government which administer land, is assisting. 

Information is procured from the field forces of the Gov- 
ernment bureaus in every part of the country, and b 
public-spirited organizations intimately acquainted wi 
localities. 











THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


TO MOBILIZE ALL OUR FEDERAL LANDS FOR RECREATION AND NATURE CONSERVATION 
1512 H STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





OBJECTS 


To conserve nature and to win all America to its study. 


To promote a system of National Recreation Reservations in the federal lands which shall 
not be subject to the standards and restrictions of the National Parks System. 


To protect our National Parks System from all industrial uses, to uphold its standards, 
and encourage its educational uses. It is the country’s one museum system of un- 
disturbed nature and our national gallery of scenic masterpieces. 


To promote the development of our system of National Military Parks into a system of 
National Historical Parks which shall commemorate other and often greater events 
in our national history than only battles. 


To promote the adoption of standards and scientific selection for our National Monu- 
ments System. Its educational value must be preserved and developed. 


To aid specialist organizations, by popular promotion, in their work for forest rehabili- 
tation, and wild bird and wild animal protection. 

To interest popular organizations of all kinds everywhere, scientific, educational, patri- 
otic and civie societies, motoring, mountaineer, travel and sportsmen’s clubs, wild 
life and conservation organizations and the people generally in cooperative work 
for these beneficent objectives. 
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